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.foreword 



^lo^0mlSL^ m cu ltural context 
creative p roog s s 



in thflast f^yearS ft? ld 5* des -ibed as follows, 
embody new development* ^ a f, bee V°V nci advisable to 

an on-going programming Access rJtSr th^f^ fc ° * u PP ort 
structured plan as in tvl riZtt' f f" ? han ln a formally- 
advi.sab.le to implement £X ^ ^ "n^ 5 also been ^ 
successive int.rvlntfon^ rr,?^ dev eioprnents by means of ' 
become nere-np - '. malcins adjustments as they 

nece "&ar ar , rather tnan a single reform act? 

attempt* hSr^n f SSdJ h rf„5 P S roa 2 h ls that ^enever an 
the essence of ?h vi" i£> h been SUCcessfl ^-) to grasp 
of society, the result when 1 ?* many and hanging facets 
into the nchoo^ sv-tem' »»t i °? ne t0 be incQ rporated " 
to a t W - 0 1- 0 ao%i1^ a r^o^? SSeT °? h ^responded 
time- ] a,- between society anH ? > v , ' Tnis permanent 

the excessively raSid dLSon^Pnt- S 001 ^ haB seve ^al causes: 
and industrialLatiol ^d all L?enS^' h technol °^ 
accompanying them (primacy of tSe maSsIs of £!? OB ^- 

o^cad If t^ U S 1Sa F °1 ~^° n ' 
values are no "longer the same ^ tradltlonal iaeas luid 

force^h^'not Jed Sowfth^ and cultural 

toward, a dream of 2 S 8 tS?n?^ tr T A 1 by Ilich ^ Relrae ^ ' 
society (as thonS the ^no°^ reCl n SCh ° o1 2111(1 a deschooled ' 

in W place or U.e ?on?oibcH a w. neW ••*«*«**•• to put 
behaviour »n w „? , f. "■ aiues = new models of 

between people ^"JxSm^S^ 2| t t 15 en pe0 P le - 
are and ;,,, sl remaln unchanged? ' 48 realities 

P»C«i»AX M ^,^ "» this is " 
gather than old, and for tSlt reason sm^va?? dTJ'"' , 
perhaps forever. ° u aUi - valid today and 
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Since 1971 this tension, or continuous and 
never-ending creative process, has been expressed in 
various v/ays: 

1. There have been a large number of legislative and 
administrative measures, " of which only the most important 
are mentloried below: 

a ministry circular in 197 1, establishing the 
autonomy of schools and teachers and the. 
participation of all parts of society in the 
life of the school; 

a series of government proposals., also made 
public in 1971, which have formed the basis 
for school policies in all areas since that 
time; 

an initial school district proposal, debated 
. in 1972 by a meeting of regional assessors; 

an outline act dated J>0 July 1975 (No. 477)., 
in which the government' 'undertook to- lay- down- 
standards for the achievement of project- 
objectives; 

a series of implementing &43. rees J dated 

31 iMay 1974 (Nos. 4l6,4l7,4l9 and" "420) to' which 

frequent reference will be made below. \ 



2. J^any . attempts have been made, and are continuing to 
be made, to create new secondary education structures in. 
keeping with socio-economic and cultural demands:, seven 
reform bills have been. tabled ,.in. , parliament. r.thu'S'^f ar, and 
there is a possibility of an eighth government proposal. 



5. Various original contributions to' the reform of 
secondary education have appeared, in the form of instants 
in a continuous process of experimentation based on a 
dynamic and open concept of the school: at this time 112 
experimental schools have been set up throughout the 
country. 



Project-objectives., proposals for -reform^ and 
experimentation: these are the paths - long, jJhcertain and 
ill-marked - which Italy intends to follow in its efforts 
to achieve a desired renewal of education and society. 
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Frain ev/ork within which the main lines 
or innovation have developed 



I . Bag i c as sum pt i ons 

• When introducing new elements of knowledge or 
practices into the school, the first problem to arise 
is this: if a reform is to take root and grow, the 
conditions in v/hich it can become effective must already 
exist. 

The Act previously mentioned, No. 477 of 1973, and'"' 
the subsequent implementing decrees adopted in 1974, are 
rightly regarded as the truest innovations in the Italian' 
school system, on the ground that their provisions are 
pre-requisites for all further reforms of structures, 
methods and contents: 

a * com munal management of the school by all social, 
economic and cultural entities concerned in the educational 
process: pupils and parents, school administration and 
labour forces, firms and trade unions, economy and market' 
experts, lawyers and government officials (DPR No. 1 4l6) j 

b. academic autonomy of teachers , as s,een in 
experimentation, and institution of a critical comparison 
of ideas and opinions , which takes the form of 
interdisciplinary and collegiate work (DPR No. 4l7)j 

c * sup port provided by structures and organisations 
(even external)., in the general -work "of research, 
experimentation and modernisation (DPR No. 419). 



1 I . As reg ards the secondary school in particular 

Th~- second problem is inherent in the establishment 
of structures appropriate to, the school's informative and 
educational function, and has several aspects: . 

a - . the i ncrease and extension of information to transmit j 
t h i s c i : i : i ' r ., 1 1 1 o the school with a choice between reducing 
the number of fields of study and volume of knowledge, or 
indefinitely extending the time of transmission, ie the 
duration of schooling- 
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With regard to the number of fields .of study, 
curricii ium revision is. plani.ad to delete many concepts 
and data,' particularly of th'j type requiring cornrrii tment 
to memory. With regard 'to volume of knowledge - and 
despite Bruner f s" finding that the increase in volume of 
knowledge goes hand in hand with the development of "the 
structures organising it, and with an increasingly organic 
inter-relationship of its contents - the possibility is . 
being considered of eliminating everything except general 

principles and concepts (science, after all, moves in the 

direction of generalisation, and that means simplification) 
at the same time, areas of enquiry and their related 
problems will be explored extensively on the basis of 
pupils 1 centres of interest and needs, by means of 
supplementary zesearch and independent study. By balancing 
each other, the two actions of cutting down and expanding 
would provide a satisfactory preparation within a course 
of the present Tfength. 

Both proposals for secondary school reform and 
experimentation are moving along these lines, envisaging 
an area of study common to all pupils, including the_ 
national language, history, mathematics, one foreign 
language and other subjects regarded as essential. to a 
basic education, which are to be explored and studied in 
terms of the needs expressed by pupils 'in the course of 
motivated research; at the same time, i*t must be borne in 
mind that some of the centres of interest and needs 
expressed by pupils will prove insignificant and infertile, 
and only, those which are capable of removing doubts . 
relating* to contingent problems, eliminating attitudes of 
i n s e c u r ity, modifying "'behaviour and making a positive 
contribution to personality growth should be used. 

b. T he '-school -work relationship is a focal point of 
the reform. Learning and knowledge are essential factors 
in development _and as such they should be regarded os an 
investment, their object should .be the demands of the 
working world. A conviction that ' secondary schooling must 
contain some vocational or at least pre- vocational elements 
- not specialised, for that would be undesirable, but a 
suitable foundation for subsequent specialisation - has led 
to a proposal entailing three groups of optional subjects 
branching off from the common core : philology- linguistics, 
mathematics-sciences, and history-sociology, which would 
in a sense be operational and practical continuations of 
the goneral basic education. 

8 
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III . New elements of knowledge and new practices 

A third problem, whose solution lies largely in 
the Tea lm of 'experimentation, is that of the selection 
and Introduction of the new elements rising over the 



■a. , Difficulties of classification and co-ordination 

For reasons mentioned above, it would be preferable 
to avoid introducing new subjects into the curricula. 
Moreover, only a few of' the new elements . would appear to 
have an originality potential great enough to v;arrant the 
creation of new subjects of study: data processing is one, 
the science that leads to the computer. In Italy, this 
was introduced into technical school curricula as a 
totally new subject, confined to two newly established " 
courses. By and large, however, all elements of knowledge 
and practices, including . those .in the human sciences: 



are virtually covered already by one of the 
traditional fields (eg environment studies: 
the natural environment is studied- in biology, 
the territorial one in geography, and the 
social one in history and civic education); 

or can be attached to existing fields by 
enlarging their area (eg the highway code, 
health, nutrition, consumer affairs "etc are 
connected with civic education - this was., 
introduced into curricula as a separate subject 
a fevf years ago, and could itself be' identified 
with political education, or, to be more - precise, 
could form part of a political education); 

or serve as instruments in developing aptitudes 
for communication and social integration (study 
of languages, work in small groups etc); 

or function as subsidiary instruments in 
instruction in other subjects (eg teaching' 
technologies such as programmed or "mastery" 
learning) . 



It is not easy to classify and co-ordinate so many 
seemingly new and disparate elements (contents, methods,' ■: 
techniques, approaches). Just when one thinks 'one has 
differentiated among them, singly or by group, a glance at 
the goals they pursue merges and confuses them again, and w 
find ourselves back facing the principle of the unity of al 
knowledge and education. 
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b. Causes of this uncertainty 

Several factors lie behind this difficulty: 

confusion in the human sciences themselves, 
which were initially divided into clearly 
differentiated areas (anthropology, semiology, 
a psychology, sociology and political science;, 

and are "now in the throes of destructuring and 
restructuring as a result of the constant 
emergence of new elements, interdisciplinary 
postulates, and totalising tendencies which 
have upset institutional balances; 

the state of uncertainty in which teachers 
must work, owing to the recent transformation 
of their former role into something radically 
different: what used to be transmitters of 
learning are now manipulators of a system of 
knowledge and behaviour; 

the lack of a theory underlying their methods 
of research - if the term can be applied to 
static and one-directional research when it 
is not open to constant progress in numerous 
directions - the. sine qua noh of any research. 

c. Factors of convergence 

The truth is that the "new" must not be sought v ■ 
primarily in educational content;* ~ which is still., as It 
always has been in educational practice, a mere instrument 
differently employed at different times to achieve differing 
ends. On the contrary, the "new" should be sought precisely 
in those ends, which are no longer those of the traditional 
school and have only today (at long last, and perhaps as a 
result of the determination to explore the educational 
process in greater depth) come to be taken ■ seriously • and. 
borne in mind as the process slowly and gradually draws 
closer to them. Those ends all converge at one final 
object: the education of the person and citizen, that is, 
a political education (a political education being one that 
provides a complete preparation in the polis or organised 
community, and hence covers all other educational objectives 
ecological, social, ethic-' 1, emotional, functional etc, with 
their various foundations and implications). 
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In a political education tv/o phases can be distinguished 



a, ^ the intellectual phase, that ef first exposure 

to t^he structure 'of problems arid reasoning, which leads 
first to an awareness of problems and clear definition 
of them and later to the ability to solve - them as 
well; 

b. the socialising phase, that of co-operation and 
co -management,, which leads first to a grasp of the 
concept of community and to responsible participation 
in the process in which one is a protagonist y and 
later to a more tangible participation in projects,- 
programmes and decisions within a democratic community. 

Thus there is a time in which every individual learns 
for himself ( indi vidualisation ) and a time in which every 
individual learns within his group .( socialisation ) . 

At first glance, technology would appear net to form 
part of a political education j it serves it, as it serves 
every science, by providing tools with which to define 
programmes, choices and decisions, in the same way as it 
supplies the natural sciences. .with tools for controlling- 
phenomena, "ecology with means of directing phenomena •■ 
towards the surrounding structure established by the 
community, and education as a whole with means of improving 
arid controlling learning. 

Introduction to communal life, acquisition of social 
and emotional balance, and integration into an organised - . 
community (one which obviously corresponds to the present 
technological or technocratic society but remains to some 
extent open to a relatively near although unforseeable 
future ):. these, as we shall see, are the mediate ends' 
Which have led almost all experimental schools to focus 
their research, in various ways, on the theme of 
communication. It has been treated in terms of languages, 
the interpretation of messages emanating from the mass 
media and from nature and the environment, the application' 
of communication techniques, and experience with 
relationships. 

Communication unites and catalyses every crucial 
moment of social life and offers the best possibility for 
adjusting human relations; it is therefore reasonable to - 
suppose, research having begun with experiments involving 
relations between humans ani the products of human 
inter-action, that the true dimensions of the school - 
at the community, social and political levels - have now 
been grasped, and the content to be embodied in the new - 
school has been clearly determined. 
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Communi cation technology: language h ■ and codes 
(Biennio Unitario Sperimentale (BUS ) (l), Reggio Emilia) 

Description 

The experimental group of Reggio Emilia has adopted 
a scientific approach to communication. Starting from 
the idea that the new educational technology should employ 
the -widest possible range of communication languages, it 
proposes to* analyse a number of them and then explain the 
social significance, function and power of ^each type of 
communi cation, VJithin the wider theme of "man discovering 
the world", the study of languages becomes a chapter in 
the history of science, ie the history of man, his ■ • 

development and his relations with other men and with the 
products of human inter-action (languages, behavioural 
technologies, thought and behaviour patterns). Communication 
thus takes on a scientific dimension and science a cultural 
and social one. 

It would seem, from this emphasis' '.on' the' 'human'* 
presence in every facet of nature and history, showing how 
people of different times and places have made similar 
adjustments to a similar environment and focussing on the 
interdisciplinarity of problems, the true community of man 
and the symbiotic relationships obtaining between different- 
peoples, that the project was -claiming that a European 
anthropology was a demonstrable hypothesis. 

Objectives, background and development of the idea 

Like almost all the other experimental courses, the 
BUS of Reggio Emilia hopes to make an original contribution . 
to the creation of a modernised design for secondary 
education - both system and curricula - in response_to the 
demands of society and new occupational profiles. it also 
hopes to contribute to the formation of a new design for 
human beings - endowed with open and scientific minds, 
capable of posing .problems, critical, inventive, and able 
to invent valid cognitive, expressive and operational tools . 
with which to interpret reality and communicate with others. 

The problem of modernisation is hot only political; it 
is cultural as well. If the motivation to solve it is to 
remain strong, more will be required than the resources of 
single subjects of study or the establishment of co-operation 
within the schools: complementary inter-disciplinary 
relations must be set up betxveen the school, the educational 
experiment and social reality. 



nr The "biennic unitario sperimentale" corresponds to the 
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Aware of the difficulty of co-ordinating th* 
elements of knowledge and behaviour offered by 
world and its innumerable problems (which appe 
distinct and yet are. always correlated and re- t 
a single substance) into one organic image of ic .u^, 
the teachers at Reggio Emilia have sought a solution by 
relating all elements and problems to a single line, of 
research. 

As a body, they accordingly worked out a 
muitidisciplinary technique; this does not consist in 
approaching a subject from every conceivable angle, but 
in asking every subject to make a contribution that will 
help to throw light on some particular theme. 

Metho d 

The first step towards an interdisciplinary method 
was for every teacher to conqror his temptation to give 
top priority to his own subject and bury himself in his 
special field. 

From the viewpoint of teaching , interdisciplinary 

is conceived as: . 

a. concerned with methods, not contents, and to be 
extended to the specific subject-matter of different 
fieuxs only when so required by an investigation of the 
problems of a given subject (thus as a constant co-ordination 
bet we on teachers in relation to the single objective which 
imposes unity of object and method); 

b. the product of a group effort, calling for carefully 
programmed teaching and investigation in many directions.: 

■''rom the viewpoint of the operative struc tures of ' 
JiUA'L'A.k or learning, it is composed of the following: 

a ' , t :'" ,i 'J2«? of the reality already possessed by the pupil, 
cuvi • ; .;ntification of gaps in it, leading to psychological 
d.!.:-; -! ! st action and cognitive tension, or stimulation for 

ro. i'cnj 

b. ir.rilvlduallsatlon and definition of problems; 

0. • -story of an inductive process of observation, 
nn;Uy.;.!s and synthesis. 
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Content and organisation of the experiment 

Predictably, work: on the subject "man discovering 
the world" leads to problems which are common to many 
fields (biology, human and economic geography, anthropology, 
sociology, political science, history, history-of science, 
art, literature). The subject is also suitable for 
treatment outside the classroom and can stimulate research 
activities relating to nature, society, cultures and 
sub-cultures and inter-relationships. At first it is 
approached as a whole, then split into sections, the first 
two being more closely connected with scientific education 
and the next two with literary and artistic study. 

The first section, "man asks", expresses human 
anxiety throughout history; in a rapid survey 
of .the centuries, science and history are closely 
associated and an approach to cultural . 
anthropology is made; 

the second section, "science as an answer", is 
intended to gi v ? a rational view of nature K and 
brings observation into play, along with texts 
relating to scientific research; 

the third section, "art as an' answer", the search 
is seen, on the contrary, as a lyric vision of 
the world, supplemented by visits to monuments., 
museums and exhibitions; pupils listen to music 
and poetry, read literary and documentary texts, 
view photographs, montages and recordings; 

the fourth section, "religion as an answer", 
deals with the fantastic and irrational 
dimension as a response to man's existential 
anxiety, and leads to an approach to psychology 
and a Tew attempts at introspective analysis. 

All the phases of this experiment cannot be condensed 
into a few line a. However, the path followed by language 
analysis deserves attentions an introduction to the 
different symbolic codes, although general, is presented 
*;imu.l t'ineouoly as an object of learning and hence a new 
clement of know I edge, find as w tool for facilitating 
lritrrp*iri'On-t i r Ut.lon*hlp>* at ovory moment of social life. 

The rrsearoh begins with linguistic, grammatical and 
syntactical observations roluted to the study of the national 
language* nnd still in the context of that subject, moves on 
to an analysis of literary language presented as a particular 
type of ..anguage not governed by the law of exact correspondence 
which ehaructorlses all other forms of communication* 

11 
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In literary language the relations between signs are more 
important than their contents and, as in art, even imaginary- 
elements - in contrast to historical and biographical truth, 
requiring faithful replication and logic - become functional. 

In the same way, consideration is gi* to the 
technical and ideological characteristic other languages, 

those of the sciences, mathematics, h: .or;, ,xs also-makes 
for a fuller understanding of those suL ' of politics, 
bureaucracy, technology and visual language o (which have 
nov; come into social usage) - so that they too may be. read 
and interpreted. Any form of language, like any ethnic 
tongue, has grammatical and syntactical codes which 
(especially the latter) give coherence and reality to its 
discourse. 

In opposition, however, to the well-known thesis of 
Chomsky (whose "communicative aptitude" means the mastery 
of an ideal linguistic condition and a knowledge of the 
basic laws of speech and inter-action of symbols), the 
Emilia group appear to support the contention that grammar 
and syntax can undoubtedly improve communication skilJLs 
but cannot be translated into an act of communication unless 
associated with social content, and unless, in formulating, 
propositions, the "transmitters", "speakers" or "scriptors" 
take into account certain elements of propriety, suitability 
and .capacity for adaptation to the circumstances in which 
the message is transmitted, the implicit intentions of .the 
message, the audience to which it is addressed and those 
who may make use of it. 

Possibly prompted by an ever more acute sense of the 
need to do so, the Emilia group is concerned to explain 
the meaning of the word communicate (to render known, to 
shars thoughts, ideas and feelings with .whoever is 
listening), to go thrbugh the different systems of 
communication (language, gesture, sign, symbol), isolate 
the elements of the act of communication (what is said, to 
f whom it is said, and who actually does not perceive the 
message), and look at the context in which messages are 
transmitted . 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that a group 
of teachers should seek to focus attention on the languages 
in which communication takes place and their functions in 
oocioty. The project of the teachers in Reggio Emilia 
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must be the' fruit of long experience in the school, of 
frequent observation of the difficulties encountered by 
pupils when they are called upon to interpret literary, 
artistic, audio- visual or journalistic messages (for 
which they are not, moreover, the audience intended by 
the authors of those messages) without assistance, and 
of their experience of reactions in which their pupils 
were the victims or the involuntary offen^rr* in an era 
in which they must daily face no v uips within 

the school, a and unaided. 

Assessment 

The following have made a positive contribution to 
the success of this experiment: 

the combined determination of teachers and 
pupils; 

the presence of a homogeneous group of 
qualified teachers; 

the epistemological approach (which gave 
support to the interdisciplinary work); 

the adoption of method.- vhich had already 
been tried out; 

meetings with teacherc .~rom other schools, to 
exchange experience; 

favourable conditions offered by the premises. 

In terms of the growing interest with which pupils . 
have followed the experiment, it may be called a success, 
although not, of course, in terns of results which cannot 
bo judged after so short a tir:^. 

Even though rr> immediate ■^^•.-.isrr.ent is possiole of 
thl:- /xevriment wh-ch lma tscltied 01 new subject :lr. strictly 
colon::! 12 tern.- and adopt-; iv. v r>thods anu pra;-ices, 
howev/r, •.he very effort to :v oeyond traditional 
cxper-.rr.^e.- arid t.w unde.nl u . : - j~-r ...opment of an experimental 
tind 0; i^al approach are posiu- elements. 
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Mass 'communication - the audio-visual message 
(3iennio Unitario - Sperimentale (BUS), Rome) 



Description 

The experimental group in one Roman lycee is 
approaching the subject of communication from an 
essentially psychological point of view. p: aims to 
interpret the audio-visual message thrown its structure, 
which is just as complex as that of wriuten language and 
has a no less persuasive rhetoric. The originality of 
the experiment lies in a gradual and almost imperceptible 
narrowing and deepening, with the result that the message 
is interiorised by the subject analysing it. 

At first glance this experiment would seem to be 
centrally concerned with the therre of r^ss comaLZiication 
(reading and interpretation of s 11 snd moving images in 
press, hoardings, films, televis;... 1 etc but in reality 
it embraces many socio-psycholog:..;:^! aspects of 
commnni cation, by virtue of the follrx-iig: 

image interpretation tai*c*r" lia.ee" in groups which 
are sharing a common exp^r~en>je (every instant 
is thus an opportunity for exchange of opinion 
and evaluation, agreement anu discord between 
members:., and accordingly provides favourable 
conditions for increased serialisation); ' 

the teacher is also pr c*nt curing the experience 
he is an active participant, i;< the investigation 
and stands in a new re. clanship to the pupils > 
based on acceptance an: -nr. r^ct for their opinion; 
arid personalities rath^ ti <n on authority and 
cultural superiority; 

the pupil Is no longer -sk-d to perform an 
external reading and i. ^r fc u- tation of the image 
presented to him, but \ - t^-.. it within himself, 
to become aware of himself v \ his own inner 
structure, of what has br-^n ..-ring place inside 

himself in the past ana :-or: ues in iue joresent - 

In short, to communl oato his "self". 
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Backgroun d and development of the idea. Objectives 

A course in the language of still or moving pictures 
could form part of the' ..additional activities programme 
which, in the modernised secondary education, will 
supplement the compulsory and optional courses.- The course 
was* offered to pupils in the "Biennio Unitario" as one of 
several, and was freely chosen by them. 

It is inaccurate to speak of an introductory education 
in the language of images, for the .reception of audio- visual 
messages, even wholly unstructured, begins in early 
childhood. Using appropriate stimulation techniques/ 
however, the experimental group in Rome wanted to quicken 
and intensify a process which is by nature endogenous, 
supplying the needed help and guidance to promote both an 
awareness of personal interpretation patterns and, at the 
same time, psychological maturity and a keener critical 
faculty. 

Contents, methods and organisation of the experiment 

The programme la divided into two periods, scientifically 
and from the viewpoint of method as well as chronologically, 

1, At first only still pictures are used,, so that the group 
can all cinalyse the same photograph at the same time. The 
"iconic" phenomenon of communication has been observed: the 
signs resemble the object being represented or signified, 

but in three-dimensional representation and in perspective 
it is seen to possess its own symbolic code; 

2. Then, turning to moving images, the experiment entered 
the field of the psychology of perception and representation 
as an interiorlsed imitation of the outside world; from 
there it passed on to an investigation of the origin of 
thought. The study made some use of the psychology of 
Piaget and the psychoanalytical theories of Freud and Kohler, 
us well as to behaviourism (in so far as that approach seeks 
to reconstruct the itinerary followed in progressing from 

t:K' tabula rasa of the newborn child to the "complex painting" 
oV the world created by the adult). 

?h' j course was i^ivon to two groups of r?0 pupils each 
iii tru: :.\trst and uuiiond year :>f the "Biennio unitario"; 
t:uu::o in the firr.L £;roup wore .1.4 and those in the second 
I (thorc wore al.io a (V w 10- :mu! IV -year olas from the 
"Tr ionnio" oourv.o ) . 
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it was run by a literature teacher,, new to both classes 
acting as socio-cultural animateur and mediator between the 
instrument of communication and the pupils, and a technical 
assistant versed .in the* use of audio-visual equipment. On 
several occasions in the course of the experiment, however, 
other teachers were called' in to provide^ ^'approach to' the 
human sciences to help with the study of the forms and 
spatial positions of figures. 
Assessment 

a • Baa-psyc hological comparison and general effects 

Pupils attained varying degrees of maturity; with 
regard to the rationalisation of interpretative structures 
of images in particular, there was a marked difference 
between the 14- and 15-year old groups, but no difference 
between the latter and the few lb- and 17-year olds in 
their group. 

Effectiveness of ar io-visual aids and educational 
attainments ' 

By establishing a connection between the world of 
images, the senses and speech itself, the audio-visual aid 
is implicated in several^'sensory routes during the learning 
phase, and has a positive influence upon ±z . 

Gradual progress was observed during the experiment, 
in the following areas: 

the ability to distinguish between different 
types of image with increasing rapidity; 

the gradual transition from observation and 
description to reasoning and criticism; 

eventual progress beyond superficial and total 
judgements; 

use of increasingly appropriate terminology to 
discuss images; ^ 

increasing awareness of personal sensations and 
reactions; 

a change in the -ode of judgement (highly 
personalised at ,:he outset) and definition of 
uniform guide U;:-.3 for interpretation. : ' 
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c . Personal relations and socialising effects 

The young people shared a group experience in pursuit 
of a definite objective; comparing their views with those 
of others, receiving and emitting stimuli, learning and . 
^ K ' J "teaching, 1 evaluating' ofchersv and themselves* The interest 
of t v e work lay in the multiplicity of interpretations 

or-' * ■ ..n:. the ^tmccphere of healthy democratic 
pluralism in whi:-i discussions took place. 

d. Transfer and carry-over effects 

The teachers in certain classes observed a positive 
result from this study in their own special fields; 

language: greater ease of expression and a 
richer and more specific 'vocabulary; 

art: increased ability to analyse; 

natural sciences: use of visual information; 

chemistry: new interest in developing and 
printing photographs; 

mathematics: a more precise approach to problems; 

physics: mastery of questions of optics and 
electricity; 

behaviour: more definite ability to communicate. 

Concl usions 

As this type of course will remain a freely elected 
additional activity, or at .r.ost be used as a support for 
some other educational act, it will presumably be possible 
to maintain the enthusiasm typical of non-compulsory work, 
and ts arouse as much interest in future as was displayed 
by fcho Roman clashes throughout the experiment. 
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Communication in the environment: : 
the messages ef^rph e' norriena ''^' 

/M " 'ernio Uni tari'o ' Sperimentale' 1 (BUS)-; Mi .Ian) 
Desc ri p tion 

The experimental group in Milan approached the theme 
o;' comrriunica-i .,n from the veiwpoint of ecology; research 
carried out in nature (analysis of pollution) and human 
communities ( inquiries conducted locally and elsewhere 
in the city) -.-d to an understanding that a world founded 
on communication and co-operation was one of the 
conditions fc: the survival of humans and social groups. 

The Mile-, project began with the idea that the word 
"environment'' neant more than woods, fields , sea, nature 
in its origin.-.! condition, and more even than the city: 
it also meant mechanised nature, ie the electrical plant, 
ga.?, radio, cinema, and airplanes produced by man. It 
mu.t include ;.ot only things, but such phenomena as .the 
population increase, food production, over-production, 
thr ftxhauation of resources, pollution. In short, the 
"human environment 11 includes everything around us and 
everything which is produced, developing, and being 
expressed around us. All these phenomena speak: to us, 
transmit messages which we must interpret, present problems 
Gaining for thought and a search for solutions. As a 
result, they also act as mass-communication transmitters 
cr media provided by the action of nature or man, and a 
■ :i nleci. leal relationship must be established with them. 



Lut w!- -n it is shown how. the man-nature and 
m:vi~oi,vlron:::ent Inter-action Inevitably leads to man's 
r-) : ationshi.p with other men, the ecological problem 
it. n.'S *x*iv.\: poll tical -dimension, because it is 

hur:un aomnv ;r. L cation which is called upon to produce the 
f^vtor.- of \ .ilanoe conducive to a better world* 



:. 0 v 



'. he o hioi ge^ _g.nj_ ob je o tl ves 



■ ■ v ! f« 



m: of achie vln.: r: integral educat : •. •< >.•.(' the 
-I 'Itisen, V'-'" 'ri'.-.u BJi: 0. ..o ccoiuy, a 
•n- •• whi". i rings torcihoi' a: 1 , othor .:a ! one-. •.. ieallng 
i :i. an: : . .l.oh car. co:j;bj no •;oien 1 :.l ;'i j :mc a,.;..ial 

: ' i •' • -'out, pui'poc'.-j c»r ■ a'r.ov. In/; ere at 

■ •' : whiol: can •il.-.-'a.rb th>. onvlia ti;iv nt and 

U.o 00:;;: iox.lv/ .if their l.nUo'-dopondenee wore, lr. concrete 
tormw, r.o pro::i<.vo amor-' active and shared awarcnous of 
luro.-m »••:•.; ponn i : 1 iity for bringing about: a roaj.ona.--le 
•1 n.« .-client, or onvlro. wont , to stimulate an attitude of 
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criticism and even protest with regard to the dangers 
cf manipulation arid subservience, and to establish that 
the present determination to revive ethical values is 
meaningless unless it flows from a social effort-. 

De velopment of the idea 

Environmental studies were introduced as an 
inter-disciplinary project. 

The idea was developed in class councils, in which • 
the pupils took: part, after being offered the opportunity . 
tj propose other projects. The procedure was as follows; 

a. . a sphere of common interest was defined, within which 
the project must be designed; 

b. the place this type of work would occupy, in relation 
to the regular curriculum, was defined; 

c. a general programme was worked out; 

d. the class, calendar and timetable were adjusted/' 

This was followed by a period of study and discussion, . 
with class representatives taking part, ' leading to the 
following decisions: 

a. the theme of pollution was chosen by the majority; it 
would not be treated in abstract terms but in reference to 
reality and the city of Milan in particular, and by means 
of an on-going relationship with the environment; 

b. 4 afternoons a week would be set aside for research, 
and l certain number of morning' lessons as well, to 
provide a background, for the -research; 

c. the Interdisciplinary work was set up along lines 
corresponding roughly to the two main sub-divisions of the 
new secondary education course: a scientific and technological 
division and a sjocio-historlcal division. The language and 
expression courses are common to both; 

d. sotting up the project; led to a few changes in class 
organioati on, 'is working groups were formed to situate the. 
problem <n" pollution within a wider framework: 

man and nature , 

man in the city, 

i::an and human relations. 
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Methods 



The classroom lesson was replaced by research and 
direct control of the. material studied. 

The following insxruments of research were used: 

reading, which supplied preliminary scientific 
and historical information needed to situate 
problems exactly; 

observation, of clearly-defined situations and 
objects, static or moving, or of behaviours - 
that is, individuals in action; 

interview, which was primarily intended. to probe 
centres of interest, opinions and judgements. 

. Contents and organisation of research 

The choice of pollution as the theme for research, was 
treated as of secondary importance and did not restrict 
tne field of enquiry, on the ground that all problems of 
concern to people belonged to a single reality and had a ' 
bearing on one another. Thus, beginning with pollution, 
the group moved out to look at all the 'key questions 
affecting humans: food, consumer affairs, use of resources 
.over-production, health, preventive medicine, social ' 
Prophylaxis, protection of employment, accident prevention, 
town planning, emigration, road traffic, mass communications 

The group in the scientific and technological division 
?nH C ^ a £ e 5 2? P hej ? omeEa more closely bound to nature, •. 
and isolated the major causes of air, water and soil 
pollution and their harmful effects on humans and ecosystems 

?SV?h S ? eCla i t0 ^e disruption of biological 

equilibria and their effects on crops and stock-raising? 
The group then made a careful survey of reclamation systems: 
they were encouraged to look for every possible form of 
delence rather than succumb to fears of catastrophe. Thev 
also observed that a polluted and noxious environment was 
not the only one, and that a nature filled with colour and 
sound also existed. The problem of ecology involved 
t J S2 3 S ry r^ 1 ^ 11 ^ a feeling for nature as well: savouring 
the beauty ot a landscape, beyond any thought for the • 
dangers or advantages it say contain from the human point • 

lLln^\lL^T^ S sa -fS^rdlng the senses and emotions 
a^ain^t sterility, deformation and atrophy. 
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The study of the natural environment, involving the 
teaching 01" biology, chemistry, physics, economic and . 
human geography .and art, led to the following conclusions: . 
rather than indicting .technology, we should transform our 
attitude towards nature and re-establish a fresh mutual 
re' ationshio with it, combining socio-economic, 
bio-psychological, aesthetic and cultural interests. 

The group in the socio-historical division looked at 
phenomena more closely related to the individual, groups, 
and 'interpersonal relations. Transposed into an urban 
setting, the problem of pollution took on a dimension that 
was at once social and ethical. The young people began., 
their enquiries in the different districts of the city 
(each in a district of his choice) and looked at their 
most significant elements: dwellings, streets, schools, 
"building-sites, welfare facilities, shops, leisure 
gathering- places etc. By communicating ;with the 
environment they were able to set up. comparisons between . 
the privileged industrial and tourist areas and the 
•deprived districts of slum and hovel. Sharp observation 
revealed the precarity of the situation in some areas: no 
gardens or parks, poor-quality dwellings, failure to -comply 
with health and safety rules. Group discussion of. reports 
brought problems into clearer focus, altered personal 
interpretations, and expanded conclusions. 

After the observation period, the group moved on to' 
interviews, which provided 'another opportunity to think 
about the problems of unemployment, poverty, loneliness, 
and frustration, and to acquire a more realistic attitude 
towards the environment, in terms of both interpretation 
and action. 

Comments on method 

The interview might be an excellent tool for the 
Interpretation of realities if it were not impeded by 
problems of unsatisfactory communication resulting from 
the individual's instinctive reluctance to speak out 
combined with the youth of the interviewers, who had no ■ 
idea how to proceed. To avoid this kind of reluctance, 
whatever its source, the following are recommended: 

1. the interviewer should not be a total stranger to 
the interviewee; 

2. the interview should be arranged in advance and 
the interviewee's consent to this form of co-operation 
should be obtained; 

2 i 
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3. an outline of the subjects to be covered in the course 
of the meeting should be prepared ahead of time, but not 

in the form of specific questions, and the meeting should 
be a relaxed, friendly and fruitful conversation, not a 
third-degree grilling; 

4. the interviewer should respect the privacy of the 
person he 'is talking to, unless he is someone of the same 
age and in a mood for confiding; 

5. the interview should be seen as an exercise in 
communication, more than a piece of scientific research. 
In this type of interpersonal relationship the problem of 
communication' becomes central, as both parties' are employing 
language at the level of emotional implication as well as 
that of conceptual moaning. 

Assessment 

The interdisciplinary approach based on a graduated 
method stimulating to both intellect and sensitivity 
produced effective co-ordination in respect of the following: 

the-. personality of the pupil (which, should develop 
in a well-balanced fashion), 

culture (which was presented as an organic whole, 
not as separate units), 

method (which was based on a unified approach to 
observation, reasoning and expression), 

the school community (which worked in a spirit of 
uninterrupted and harmonious co-operation). 

The ■ technique of participation enabled pupils to'be 
present during the learning phase, to feel the joy of 
discovery and become aware of their own share in the 
historical and social processes, and helped to give them 
lasting knowledge and a real, concrete civic education. 

Environment research is not a novelty for the school; 
in the past, however, a problem of ecology such as pollution 
was viewed as a centre of interest capable of leading to. 
many interdisciplinary references and developing an 
unclorstanding of the need to preserve the struoture of the 
environment, whereas here pollution was presented as an 
ordinary subject of research, liable to constant change 
in accordance with the many messages coming from the outside 
world which, although part of life would not have been 
received, and possibly gone quite unnotioed, without this 
positive movement towards them. 

25 
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In the messages transmitted by the environment/ the. 
young oeople were encouraged to find the age-old human 
activities of which they are the heirs, an adult experience- 
a discovery of themselves, and an intimation of the 
struggle that lies ahead for them in the creation of a 
better world. 
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■■■J' : J;,. .f oh::l;~ ft. .- S - M g SGhOQl COn^iOnl I y 
l-r,-.::..liLV.^. ^ ! L .~ 0i ; v : World 

•■o 01. " : of ."..rij Cermiseo Naviglio, 
3ooo.jr:;. :>ian.?a), Milan. 



: ; v .; -.•<:■:: tros ' experimental groups hove placed 
r; ' : — ..'.■".ic-.v, ■'..!. ox-. 0/1 v;hat might be termed an 

••* l C!;7. C - . ■ : , ..e-voJi . 

' v:. v>-\ 'oavo plainly been convinced that in the 

pro . of io-ivjly it ;U? people and nob things that 

v**-' : ' oi-.i therefore, in education, the 

tooo/v ' v.,. / of \r^rrUng ratner than that of teaching, which 
'•' >o ry (-rid often sterile) instrument. They 
understood that the quality of teachers 
— - 00. 'ore 'ode young people they teach can improve, 

v-r- ■■ "h'- ■ -ru- *o\o /enceivo-i with that end in view. When 
C: ' v.eaehers to try out group work techniques. 

cr - - r '-i guide o.r.d direct a group of young 

P-T-o • — - : o-ov type of re J atlonship as a prelude to 
or.ooo.o; '':•.•_•!-., :.? .:.oeial life (and of autonomous and 
r '.oi- 1 . o v'-i in the community), they appear to have 
P-'-u^"':: *• * Lo.^r that it would be well to apply these 

sc.-j! ■:'!.: -.L'i--; ;,e:-;n:" queo to themselves first, by developing 
in id o;-;- .■- : v.-,; tha ; abiJlty to communicate which is essential 

:;C ; ;i , :.-:.:n:;:un.!ty life and which entails the comparison 
° r ~P-'.aio:io , dissipation of antagonisms, seeking of agreement 
or ^ ao;;o.U;i , oon of an open mind eager for 

:oi :*o;ilov'.-h:Lp - in short, the capacity to 
oo jpj^. ar: i k-eep the good of all in mind at 
oio-'o ■•oo.rici.ls they accordingly set up 
• a- '-ooo'iUon and self -management, involving 
— f -*^-ro ( u.;too ontruto ) and, by trial and 
:onc iuoion that it v;as acsolutely 



1 • f- 



fat 



r ' c •"• •'■«•■ • • f ." :v":v: i «.ui::.c: wit;- the outside world., to bring 

- , ;o , 'o". , ;.. : ■•):? i;;roupo. - constructive fusion of school 



0^ 



] ^>kI develop ment of 1 the 1 d e a 



: -\ '• o- -;o the ::'tnt:ed goal of the "Biennlo 
- - : : oi.no popj. \o in -the discovery of their 
■'^Pto: •: ..„..! ir: :o 1 ^ in choosing" the area of their 
^ut...r.-.- j -:.L on. in ode working world - the Lomoard 
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experimental group decided tc incorporate a socio-political 
objective, ie to .accustom the pupils to live and work 
together and become actively involved in running the 
school within the educational community, with. a view to 
their future integration into a .larger democratic society. 

In reaching their decision to use group work techniques 
in class councils, the Lombard teachers: 

became aware of themselves as a group- and of their 
educational effectiveness as a group, which was 
greater than when they worked singly, as experts 
in separate subjects; 

realised that there was no way for them to 

become' effective group leaders except by mastering 

group techniques themselves; 

came to see communication as bilateral, not 
confined to the teaching-learning relationship 
but extending to every other type of relationship: 
between pupils, between teachers, between teachers 
and pupils^ and between the school and sociey. 

Their experiment in the communal management' of the 
school, in pursuance of DPR No 4l6 of 1974, consisted in 
exploring group work at different levels (organisation,, 
methods, emotional involvement) and in working out new -roles, 
relationships and model school communities . 

Structure of the school community 

The structure of the four Lombard centres differs in . 
a few respects from that laid down in DPR No 4l6, either 
because they began to experiment before the. decree came 
into effect or because those few years of experience led. 
the centres to make certain gradual changes in the structure ; 
of the collegiate bodies. More important than the structural 
adjustments, however, were the criteria underlying their 
research in education and management, which led to the 
adoption of specific positions: the assignment of tasks and 
responsibilities to everyone involved with the school 
(pupils, parents and teachers) and the ensured extension of 
participation to local bodies and all forces of society.'. 

Organisation of the experiment 

At the outset, the group announced that it would be 
managed independently, and undertook to replace authority 
by participation in the form of an assembly with pupils 
and parents. This anti-authority position went hand in. 

28 
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hand with a gradual isolation of the experiment. Within 
the community chaos reigned: the young people, faced 
overnight with adult problems and responsibilities, 
reacted more destructively than positively: parents either 
failed to attend assemblies or came only to foment protest; 
and teachers were suspicious of any form of authority and 
could hardly tolerate a moderator at assemblies," with the 
result that everybody took decisions and nobody carried 
them out. The pupils* work suffered, because there was 
no longer any reason why they should do it; for them the 
only reminder of reality lay in the prospect of the • 
5-year course, still organised on traditional lines, which ' 
they would enter at the end of this experimental 2-year 
programme . 

Once this inevitable period of disintegration .was 
over, the experimental centres realised that group work 
could be productive only if its motivations , action and 
the assessment of its results were subjected to some 
reality external to itself. The problem then became to. 
find this reality, which must replace the one previously 
represented by the school authority; ultimately, the idea 
emerged of referring work to the evaluation, .judgement- and 
criticism of an authentic interlocutor: the local population 
The acceptance of this addressee- judge, the' recognition of 
its presence and structuring function, soon led to acceptanc 
of internal authority and the distribution and assumption of 
responsibilities . 

Thanks to the creation of direct communication With . 
the social forces at work in the town, communication 
gradually became the peak and decisive element in both 
the educational aspect of the experiment and the communal 
management scheme; work done in school was no longer an 
experience confined to the members of a group, but became 
a fact whose results could be measured and assessed. 

Content 

The Lombard experimental group decided that the 
experiment should cover all three areas in the secondary 
reform plan: 

common basic course, 

optional subjects, and 

additional free activities, 
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anc tr ,e int jciplin_ry arch proje ;£ -gned 

to n.-tr-gt upon i~ .a extend v;ork vr.. l - e basic su^jt.". 



W..a*w 5 the most appropriate eans of communicating 
with t;;e tCside world? The question is irrelevar. z; it 
might — i newspaper about schoo_ ..ife or culture a 
theatric i performance, the findii-.^s of a piece cl 
research, or the printed or stenc: lied presentation of • 
the results of a survey carried out: in the town. Whatever 
the work, it will always be done "by a group in which each 
person will make some contribution, no one will be the 
protagonist, and all will be on the same level and equally 
essential - just as in life, anyone performing a. function, 
however lofty or humble, is essential - and all will be 
equally responsible for the final product . Knowing the 
audience for whom their message is intended, the young 
people found motivation for study, research, the working 
out of hypotheses and solving of problems, and everyone 
tried to say something useful. Reference -to., the; outside 
audience became a continuous source of stimulation, 
creativity and initiative. 



As said before, preference was given to the 
interdisciplinary research project as a teaching method. 
Since the subjects of research were problems of human 
relations, inter-personal relationships, institutions 
set up to perform particular functions and individuals 
invested with particular roles and powers, the . approach 
inevitably involved -a socio-political aspect. Subject 
choices were guided by teachers when pupils were strongly 
motivated. The objective was clearly defined and its 
achievement organically planned.. Although the group still 
shows a tendency to emphasise some particular subject, 
exert undue influence on choices, and adopt a. consistently 
scientific approach towards the organisation of work which 
is closer to an adult mentality than to that of the pupils 
all the teachers have, tried to adapt to the new democratic 
forms and all are convinced of the need for pupils, to ' ( 
regain creativity and spontaneity., 
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Notes on cost 

93 teachers took part in the nxv---. -Dent: 48 WP r. P 
seconded from other schools and -/v,v- appointed Is 
assistants by the Director of the Te 
Institute to which the centres a 



- c a 1 - Ccmmer c i a 1 
hed. 



Total expenditure was as fc' 
lire 79,046,638 f c 
1, 100,000 



.iii2g staff 



for 

an-: 



:, -iag aids, technical 
:.v. <i^_f ic equipment and 
~eries, 



18,700,000 



for au,\_liaries (canteen, 
tra. spo^'t, textbooks). 



Assessment 



When pupils move from "Bi enn-y ro "Triennio" thev 
return to a course which is still or^-iised along 7 
traditional lines, or in the earlier 1; stages of modPrM <s«i-i on 

expe?iL C n r? ln fn y lm P° SSible to verify thfres^f ^tL^™ 
experiment in the upper course. Furthermore, objective 

s?il" r to i 0 //r^ Ca l i0 \ 0f reSUlts ^ te ™s of J gSaIs have 
Pdni«M be defined, for the overall general ar_i vocational 
education plans are still uncertain. fl 

„ h f- T ? is being the case, there remain aaly the intrinsic 
criteria for evaluation of the educstanal effort- S£ 
Lombard experimental group has investigated these 'at length 
although it is not completely satisfied with thlresultsf ' 

Teachers and pupils co-operate at every phase in 
planning and supervising both group work and individual 
progress in relation to the pupil's in* tial si tua^ion ? ' 
progress is recorded on individual ooS^ion cards?' 

, Leav Jns aside the lack of external testing criteria 
the work has in any case become, more rirmly oriented? . 
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Information and cat a processing 
"Triennio" of the Technical Institutes) 



Dev- opr;:ent of the idea - objectives 

Data processing is the only new element vtfiose 
introduction into the present school system has produced 
a lev; field of study - and even then in a very limited 
are-., involving only a few sections of the technical 
inczitutes. 

The ministry of education received . various requests 
fror; industry relating directly to the vocational field 
and zhe demand for qualified staff to co-operate in teams . 
in computer centres* The ministry decree -of .28" January 1972 
instituted a new "branch of specialisation for public and 
commercial accountants and programmers" in commercial 
technical institutes and a new "branch of specialisation 
for data processing 11 in industrial technical institutes. 
The teaching of data processing on a very limited timetable 
has also been introduced in the fourth and fifth years in 
vocational institutes, previously established by an 
Aco No 754 of 27 October 1969. to supplement the regular 
5- and 4-year courses in preparation for the proposed 5-year 
secondary reform programme. 

The motivation and objectives here are thus distinctly 
vocational: the training of cadres, and particularly 
specialists for the technical-commercial and technical- 
industrial sectors. 

Contents and organisation 

a. The accountants ' , commercial experts 1 and programmers ' 
sections emphasise "management and administration" subjects 
and have handled the programme smoothly by adopting a system 
of combined instruction in the special subjects of the 
commercial sector .(political- economics, finance, economic 
statistics, mathematics, probability calculus and statistics) 
jfpd in specialised fields (accounting and technique, 
"applications of accounting and calculating machines, automati 
processing of data). In the final (fifth) year, exercises " 
in programming, compiling and proving refer to programmes ... 
carried out during the previous 2 years, which occur at ■ ■ . 
regular intervals and include trips to electronic centres. 
Results were satisfactory, in that pupils proved adequately 
prepared to solve organisation and management problems.' 
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b. The industrial technic ans f sections initially in tended 
tc concentrate on technical and instructive ae_. ects, in 
terms of the profile of" a t^-ehn~ -ql expert in the prcgi^xrr.lng 
of industrial processes .later, for various reasons - sjdv 
least of which was 'the large: and persistant demand fcrr 
personnel emanating from the administrative sector - zhej 
decided to ally themselves more closely with the approach 
followed by the technical- corner clal institutes . As a. 
result, the specialisations and very configuration of "this 
course have become blurred. 

Material for the automatic processing of information 

In April 197^ and June 1975 the ministry of education 
made a survey on the distribution and use of computers' with 
a view to obtaining a foundation for a more organic 
employment structure. This produced the following results: 

1 . distribution 

technical-commercxal institutes: 86$ 

technical-industrial institutes: 

vocational institutes : lk% 

all other schools 



2 . use 

digital computers 



analog computers 

time-sharing and 
desk-top computers 

Assessment 

From the legal viewpoint : 
and salary scale has complicated the appointment of a 
director for a computer .centre and the hiring and payment of 
programmers and operators having specific skills, arid led 
most qualified people to move into the private sector. 



14$ 



in teaching and running 
the school 

in procesr simulation 

uses verr limited for 
educatf^nal- purposes 



absence of a legal sfetus 
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From the il^anciai lc wpolsit : experience in c r 
arc:.:.: of nations activity hac ...hovr: that automatic i.ata . ■ 
processing doe^ 3t develop ur— 5.^ ::oalifled perscr. are 
available locail : otherwise, tcse ^ctense in timers — 
rnon-*y reaches un: oreseeabie prcprr* ^i^ns, and small 
comp -iters remain virtually the r: - 

From the viewpoint or staf :.: cne training of 
teachers has bee found inadequate at both technics and 
pedagogical levels. Thu:: far initial and in-servi- - 
training in date, orocessing hav : be-a provided oy c e 

Organisation for the Preparation c.l Teachers (OPPI and 
Centre for Educational Innovation Once data 

processing enters the life of the school, however,. X 
computers will plainly require far mare attention ir all 
in-service training. 

From the viewpoint of use and profit : in 70 technical 
schools computers were used only for specific teaching 
purposes and virtually no use was made of CA^ and CSI 
systems or logic laboratories. The pupils, as programmers 
but not users, were unable to exploit the fu_l educational 
potential of the computer, i- the cultivation of 
organised thought, symbol muz: -try, disco~ry of structures 
and relationships, and aptitude for re awning. Whatever 
qualitative progress has been observed derives iram the 
fact that the introduction .cf any new element .:ir. an 
enrichment, cr at least a f rtr-taste of a.jcew ac^et of 
learning. 

From the viewpoint of trae eaviromrHrt : at .first the . 
computer sections, insert educational structures 
which had no interest Ira tte ^cc_em of data creasing, 
remained isolated. Thfc f Lrctr s^-r? towards a new aivareness 
came when other areas of te^jrtesl eduction urnei. their 
attention to the connecter asi realised" rcw crush he^ it . 
could give in solving urgent r^sanisatl.QriaI .rprohlenis. 
The steady rise in the. quail" ci computer .ospJcres aroused 
interest in trie outside v/ori-i. although, this has rntz been 
equally true of all the inst:t:;t;^ns inrolvei in teaching . 
data processing. 

From the viewpoint of pupils' interest : once pupils ■ 
were removed .from the machine tissy were observed tc lose 
their initial; enthusiasm for data processing, because 
their attention had been captured by the machine itself/. ,'■ 
rather than trie field of study associated with it. For 
that reason pupils should be introduced to the science of 
information treatment before coming tc grips WLth the 
computer itself. 
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■'•"•: ;A '-\ c: ' ~ his experiment has shown th; i~abiliirv 
o- rov.:,,ia v : tne principles of ter hnical ed-sai • as the"* 
'f'l UJ ' ' • Processing can provide an e:. cell- ait solution 
r^:;,,:^ Utemy 0 organisation, administration. Training 

. Thc c f- l " yt iQ^ has also oeen examined as a whole in 
- .o The following: 

secondary education reform, 

the prospects offered by the enabling decrees, 
experimentation. 
1 " /il^e^ardo the secondary education reform 



<>•■ ^^ n ?^^ CZiv ^°~ the reform which has been accepted bv 
a democratic political forces is the eliranatio- of the 

^ Ttl 1 ?/-^ ereafced ^ ^lv & te channel of soecialiseS 
^• l:^:% / '^- a ,P rovi J e a ba£i.c cultural arm- and favour 
; It ;it : eiopment Whatever the new ocondary school 
kC-", Lr ^ain that specialised tra: „ ng in it will 

• --J----' up.-n a more comprehensive basic -c-tion 
Axemen, nry da; a processing itself, that is. general 
-cjnaxi-niy with the three dimensions o^ ^i eECi of . 

^e one o. tne oubjects in the aomauls.a->'~ cu— ±«ui-*ni whl 
^ .™? * ^ged upon and aoudaea -i gr" Ito^ptf of 
C. '.^f? T : "t^ ; as a specialised coa.rse, it should also 
•'- iUdeu - ^he options section. ^ 

IfiJll^lLl 1 :j the enabling decrees 



in motion a racacal modernisation designed 
, u , c '' a -^re democratic education -and- society , these 
nave raised many problems of organisation and 



to , 
de c r 

f^';?^" 1 ";:!-,,, Co'ninunal'manageme^ muirS"iirabllShed a 
~ ; n f: J dl £\ er ® nt organisations and necessitating 
? 1. V JW ° f , lnformation ' — ~^us xhe formation of 

? c] :--1 0 ':L^.r\^- Fur thermos, "ae texts have extended 

o:'"^; -^'af t ^? i : be a prerogative* • 

;;;-'.-^- aj -^^ocat.ional ana arta sectors - a a the -. 

^o^r'^ ( t^ em \ New inaclrfcnsry will be needed to > ■ 
r d ° , ;;- : ;; a ^oryJechnicai solutions to the problem 'of ' 

7n .~?w ^ f 1 ? 2 tne f reso:urc ^ ^ this new autonomy 
m ..•<c J ..-ion. administration and finance. ihe most • 
-~ypr pr.au> system would appear to be based cn the following: 
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a. crv-.tijn of more extensive computer centres,, 

b. terminal linkage of schools and other organisations 
interested in the centres, 

c. connection of regional units to a central computer. 

With such a system, well-equipped centres c:ould be 
established and the available human resources concentrated; 
information and control requirements could be and the 

electronic computer could be used in teaching,, training 
and refresher courses. Ensured uniformity of nrcoedure 
would simclify administrative operations in individual;, 
schools, financial resources could be rationally deployed 
and the system would constitute a step in the cireation 
of organisation. 

"5. As re sards expe rimentation 

k number of technical education centres hare been 
selected throughout the country, their resources a£... 
been increased, and it is planned to link them by termina- 
te different schools in their regions. They will ceased 
for a series of experiments relating either to Lea.cniag 
or the vucomation of administrative services. Budget anc 
salarv arrangements have already been .made; matters of 
inventory, secretariat, library etc are in the paaaarong 
or drafting stages. Teacher training programmes acs. _ alsc _ 
under way, by means of courses in the technical ir..ci±tute= 
computer centres; some of these should lead to teaching 
experiments in basic data processing. Experiments have 
also been put in hand in some schools. 

The establishment of an automatic data prcee.ss.ing 
system capable of meeting the demands of teaching and 
education will require full exploitation of a. — t!. • 
exoerier.ee now being acquired by schools. 
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S::pv;:'i. :r ai ':jchool.; which have tackled the theme of 
oo::.h:jl<: : — tj i^o^ the. to -hucicgieal point of view are 

few ."triri far c* uwet:n. 

Th»; technical institute:, might have done so - but 
^hey ^; i,i not - oy making u.-.e o£' computers in teaching 
I pupi ^ ;r.i:;\hT*. have been allowed to use computers in 
proolon: : yv.:.o, inversion of algorithms, and work with 
:or:; -- : - • ;-V^eo], In .:ta,.y, the technological innovation 
' Ji:U) ^ - x •■-'•^id to : ,ve taken place only on paper; one 

f e -" :; " n -ha " so few teachers have been" equipped 

to u:v::ie.?.vi' f .:..; -he new .anguages/ but another and more 
important cne .1.-: that 'he -Imitations and inadecuacies of- 
education:. ^-rotinolo£;ie j h ve been brought to light by 
the very people ,/ho were initially most enthusiastic about 
Gr - :rri - ^•'•■■•'•'-;r'^T;::ied learning cannot be readily introduced 
into Ciiu-.. ..ionai practice because there are not enough 
proyraur^d -:>quences avail ible in the various subjects 
and ac J.a LT-rent aeaae:r;ic " evels. Those who have managed • 
/'p ^-•^''■t r-^rar.^iij-u/ techniques have preferred to use 
tl::: ' : '~ y ^^P^rii:. ts lii individualized teaching, "eg 

export :.:v"it:- 1 ri ,'iiao tery learning. 

1 inro.-.a = ::e l-io - r-itoi y, v;hich in recent years has 
enters: i>oi - a new ph_.> e of specialised use, has proved 
f'p Ge ; L ^ti ; ; and cumbersome instrument unsuitable for 
the rr:ofci?.rio, i'w-tures, expressions and other e^tra- or 
para-ii.r^:.Ll.-tic elements capable of inciting the pupil to 
learn or leading him into a true process of communication 
"* r *n'< °> : emotional involvement. Similarly, where 
^dic -v1.:;-.l-1 --ids are concerned (now supplemented by 
- : - ; --> r -'^-olr.-: :.it television, television cameras and video- • 
c&s^l'-'V.i j * p^riV-juion e r.' transmission has been found to 
oe . o: ' ; — • - j importance., because the educational 
oUo;;t .:fr ;ce i,he le.-son lie.: in the programmes, contents 
.an r v. -::-n ii- course, and it is these which need to 

ue i -::..r'V'- :' . The • t-ruth- of the matter is. -that the machines 
"■ re L : : -'" "■' • , '"' r -ii->uo the material that brings them alive 
uin«.i t ;;iiv;: r:!Oi:n.i. ri£ them. In the end, although 
tech. oil o^ii.:-.. :, advances have limitless power and the 
machine.; r.;v- reives sti.31 point the way to the safeguard ' 
°% :iu:nUil and clign:i I;, in a society determined to 

rely :.n tho.--- values -id won-: towards humanitarian ends, 
what v/e i ,.re men, not machines; this will be the . ■ 

goa.;. cor: i'or the youth of future generations . 
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After this account of work in communication and 
the languages in -which it takes place, mass communication- • 
ana the~communication of phenomena, communication within 
the school community and 'that between school and society, 
and communication with others and with oneself, it remains 
to say a .word about one other form of communication, that . 
extremely delicate relationship (the pivot of all learning) 
between teacher and pupils. 

As we know, education is a form of two-way 
communication. On one side there is the teacher who . 
transmits information, arouses interest, . develops 
capacities, assists in structuring intelligence and. moulds 
the young person with affection; on the other, the person * 
who learns, exhibiting features of maturity and developing' 
responses. Teaching initiates learning, learning-completes 
teaching. To establish a relationship in which; learning- 
can take place, teaching must not be an empty monologue; . 
it entails a constant awareness of what is actually being 
transmitted, and a constant check. In this connection, . 
the theory of information and cybernetics offers a good 
model for feedback. The teacher communicates more than 
information: advice, suggestions, and responses to- 
expectations, demands and aspirations - even when ■ 
unexpressed and unconscious - which he must strive, .to 
understand and bring to light. This aspect of "his work 
cannot be replaced by any technology. Educational 
technology is one thing, and the technique of educating, 
or the science of teaching, is another.- • ' • 

This brings us to the problem of training teachers, 
both before and during service. An innovation was made 
in this field by DPR No 4 17 of 51 May 1974, on the legal . 
status of teachers; it established a new basis for the 
recruitment of teachers by instituting a course in theory . 
and practice, between the written and oral examinations'- 
in competitions for teaching jobs, designed to assess 
vocational preparation and personal aptitudd . This is 
a first step towards a structure resembling that put 
forward in the 1972 James reports, entailing a comprehensive 
training system in which recruitment and continuous further 
training were integral parts. Further provisions relating 
.to in-service training are contained in Decree No 4l9 on 
experimentation, educational research and the further 
training of teachers'. • 

A teacher needs more than a knowledge of his subject V V 
and some elementary notions of teaching techniques or the 
use of modern technological instruments. In addition t.o ■. 
innate stability and common sense, he must also have 
aptitudes and feelings which he can acquire only through 
a relationship of^ emotional involvement with the pupils. 
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In this respect, both university and teacher training 
and refresher- courses,, .whether in theory or practice, are. 

useless. There is tallc of ' setting' ap 'teacher 'training' - 

centres; but who will. we -get to teach the teachers? In 
our opinion, the "bfcst people to teach teachers are pupils. 
Teacher training takes place in the classroom, just as a 
surgeon learns in the operating theatre and the barrister 
at the bar. And if he has not learned at the end of a 
year or two, he probably never will. That is why there 
are poor teachers, poor surgeons and mediocre barristers. 

Teaching others becomes a process of teaching oneself, 
for in every young person to be educated the' teacher -can 
find large parts of himself, and can recognise, judge and 
amend them. Educating others may be psycho-analytical,- 
but it is also educating oneself. The teacher need only 
' listen without prejudice, resistance or rebellion, to the 
languages of young people (which are of necessity immature, 
partial or even provocative), consent to join in a dialogue 
put himself on the same level as his. pupils - and not only 
because he wants to appear approachable and to understand, 
but so that he can transform himself in a process. of 
continual self -education. 

With regard to the teacher-pupil relationship, the = 
point of departure for a new education -should not be the 
transformation and perfecting of resources and methods, ... 
as much as the inner transformations performed by the 
..teacher... sincerely and with application, -in'- his ■search"f or • '• 
ever deeper and more human self -fulfilment. 
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Summary and conclusion 

It v/ould require a". total mastery of the art "of " 
communicating to condense a vivid description of empirical 
creative processes into a few words wrtitout eliminating 
information necessary for effective representation and" 
correct interpretation of results, and winhout making 
generalisations about particular and even atypical 
situations- In view of the variety of a^ssacies, demands, 
motivations and contexts, the cases deszr.^bed here would . 
not seem to offer any basis for generalisation, possibly . 
not even at the level of this one counter^.. 

Innovations have tended mainly to real It from the 
search for new arrangements and structures at the- upper 
secondary level/ and this has quite nsl^raliy concentrated 
on. the "Biennio Unitario" which is i^s first phase. 

In seeking to solve the special psrc&Isrns of basic 
education and guidance of the BUS, tfcs sxpsrimental 
schools have paid little heed to coiLtsnir... The chief _ 
innovation has been a change in objectives and in. the 
school ! s relationship to society, ar-d a determined effort . 
to forge ahead without ■ losing sight of these' aims . 

We have tried to bring the five experiments together 
on the basis of one element which is common to them all; 
this would ' appear to be the theme of common! cation,, some 
aspect of which arises in every instance,. 

The elements they have and do not rave in common may 
be diagrammed as follows: 
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iiu element 


Approach 


Area 


Method 


Factors ■ 
affected 


fieggio Emilia 


Communication 
technology 
(study of 
languages) 


scientific 




sjui tiuibcipiinary 


■ agents 
- work 


Rome 


CoDmunication 
technology 
(audio-visual 
language) 


psycho-analvtic 


siiDnlppipntaw 


mill H Hi sni nl *i navHr 
illUlbJLUloUipilflary 

1 


- agents 

- work 


Milan 


Ecology 
(pollution) 


scientific 


common trunk 


interdisciplinary 


- agents 

- work 

- product 


Lombard centres 


Political 
education 
(communal 
, management) 


socio-political 


common trunk 


interdisciplinary 

i 


- agents 

- .work 

- product 

- outside 
audience 


Technical 
institutes 

or * 


Data processing 


vocational 


At present j 
common trunk 
b'asic data 
processing, 

Planned * 

optional .data ' 
processing 


single subject 


- agents 
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The main features common to all experiments are 
the following: . . 

1. new organisation of studies implying the co-operation, 
of all teachers in a communal effort; 

2. active participation of pupils in teaching as well 
as learning and in running the school; 

5. experimental control of teaching- learning processes. 

The essential elements in the new organisation of 
studies were the human and social sciences, not added to 
curricula as new subjects to be treated in abstract and 
theoretical terms, but as the foundation for the new 
interdisciplinary approach, as means of learning about 
human nature and society, and as tools for the observation, 
analysis and evaluation of: 

a. the development and diversity of economic, social, 
political and cultural processes (human and economic 
geography, , sociology, history, political science); 

b. oroblems of personality, intellectual growth, 
inter-personal relationships ( bio -psychological' sciences, . 
anthropology, social psychology). 

Thus education is viewed as a scientific attitude, in 
a Calilean sense, and in this respect it is a political 
education. 

Pupil participation in the teaching and learning 
processes took the form of research (which replaced the 
lecture-lesson), collecting and arranging information, 
planning and carrying out surveys and reporting back, to 
groups for comparison, discussion or evaluation. Government 
participation in the school lay in the possibility for 
representatives to sit on collegiate bodies . 

The experimental control of learning was seen not as 
taking place after the experiment but as a fundamental 
part of it, and involved a series of measures designed to 
Improve the quality of each phase of work: among the 
teachers, by adjusting plans and devising supportive 
action; and among the pupils, by accepting their limitations 
striving to extend them, becoming aware of personal 
contributions, end constantly moving back into the group. 
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■ t;,o a o V- 1 v i t 1 e a of the exoeri wenta"' 

• ' ; :; ;r\J :, ;-^;-' s, - i ?\ i:av - arisen recently in Italy as 
" x - ' • : y !0 s.i.t). Con^unal mariageuent of the 

' r ; ' , "'- , ''' !V ' :? -°--.7 or " teacher..: and schools, student 
r- — * no * Ht . assemblies, 'and awning the 
• ■•'•»•■• ■-'...../ . are one ;7jaxn features of an entirely 
r !^ /; . ; :, ; v? ' lr - r:: '' : ' :: — political education; this j..iTects 

'V' :,i: " > '*'" ' !: ' U1: it has come into eifco: so 

;^'"V J, : ; ' : ;/ ,,;, -'-.r : V- : u * rr ' :: '' ! assuming its final form that 
* - ■ ■ • t: * ■■■ ■"tty organic study, 

_ ;• J : . - ! '; ^onai-ty bo said uhat everyujini-- has 

; j> • • ■T'--- "^.i.ni;. :-t:i^o::hl.;/ , that there have been 

• • .;ai, every obstacle has been overcome 

• 'V " - - ■ ii. volved , 
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nre .. 
prvaa 
ana . 
oarrv. 
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:a.>/:' ! o:r:bex*ed that educational innovations 

-\ — of social forces than of 

•^•-,on;:l science; they relate to political 
->;^o which the school can only help to 
l-'ru; nov; oojeoti ves , new concepts of 
•!; U V 6 ; Ti,e avowing interest in education 
; -i^.a,j.on of s , policy of change, and a 
■ vuitude that will encourage participation 



v.er the regulations governing 



boon J aid. clown /^by. DPR Wo>l^, there 

o. U t V./" T;. " j ""-culti and they may b2 with us for 



Are of 



.vera! orders, a 4 id vary with 
ioy nwy, however, he ;-rauu-d into two 



■at'.clnr out of the aatare of the 
0 : ^ - ; '' <a ^ chief praUha !a;ro j « 
- r -<- :i !-riar;. t.. o;aaid' the 
k ' L l '" r n i"'-" ^nu, ;\t the . L : , t 



■ i 



■• - • ^<"> av:aa a:r.<s ari a 4 



■ • a J . aaiaa aana.; 

hM; on.: ■; ,'i 

■ « na , 



• ' - : .;. -leva la 
:iveraeat .: .:;•■>-:,. .1- ' a-a of 



w aapeora which ,n<- paeu.i.iar 
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' ,Ror,.Qijje,.. the experimentation which has begun in the 
first 2 years of -the* 5-year secondary course involves 
something which is still a preparation for a traditional 
3-year course, and, the contradiction inherent in this 
has often compelled experimenters to moderate their 
initiative, become self-enclosed, and inhibit the 
mod'erriisati'br:- of contents, methods and approach. Other 
substantial difficulties arise from the prevailing 
vagueness of the underlying objectives of the nev^ 
secondary education, the education- vocation relationship, 
the connections between curriculi in the 2 main sections 
(common case and optional), the obtention of school- 
leaving diplomas, and their value in the working world.. 

The introduction of new elements of knowledge and 
behaviour also encounters psychological obstacles or 
ones arising from the institutional and social context.. 
The fact that the new elements have been first tried out 
in .experimental schools means that neither their transfer 
to a wider context nor even their survival is ensured. 



continue to reign outside the school (and sometimes 'within 
it); for example, the fact that anyone can still be debating 
the problems of timetabling shows the persistance of old 
ways of thinking, and of the now obsolete idea that the 
principal variable in the "matetico" process (that is, the 
teaching-learning process) is. time .rather than the result 
obtained, which is dependent upon events in an internal 
process and is a psychological variable. 

But it is one thing to talk about obstacles, 
difficulties and problems, and another to live through 
them as the people who are confronting the uncertain and 
arduous paths to modernisation are doing now, day by day 
and minute by minute, in running their school is. 

As we know, no substantial change will take place 
until all teachers are involved in working out new 
programmes; research, moreover, which is now being carried 
put at group level, will not acquire coherence and 
scientific value until it becomes possible to control and 
compare similar and contrasting situations on a larger 
tie ale. 

Nevertheless, the new education must go through this 
phase; and although it gives greater frredom to the people 
operating schools and ail the forces involved in the 
educational process, it must maintain a careful balance 
among the objectives of the reform, together with clear 
and well-defined guidelines for overall development. 




insecurity and conservatism 



